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censorship of the opinions and tastes which govern the social intercourse 
of people beyond her jurisdiction. On this ground her criticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt for violating a social canon which she has enacted for the con- 
duct of the relations of her own people will not be justified by the public 
opinion of the world or the country at large. 

How far this position is justified is not here to be considered, 
except to say it gives evidence of Mr. Stone's catholic spirit. It is 
a plea that each locality should have a right to determine its own 
social status, which it practically does, in fact. 

The chapter on "The Negro in Politics" is a careful analysis of 
the actual political conditions of the negro in the South. The final 
plea of the author is to leave the political life of the negro with the 
people of the South, both black and white, where it belongs. "What 
the negro needs just now is a political 'rest cure.' His daily litany 
should include a prayer to be let alone." 

The whole book impresses the reader of the manifold difficul- 
ties of the race problem, and gives a clear statement of the diffi- 
culties without giving any formulas for their solution. The infer- 
ence is that intelligence, study, toleration, and time are the elements 
of their solution; that economically, socially, and politically the 
negro is in a bad way, with an unpromising future, judged from 
the standards set by his optimistic friends, and that owing to his 
ignorance, superstition, indolence, childish nature, and racial charac- 
teristics, he is his own worst enemy, and that justice and patience 
must be exercised toward him by the North and South. And, 
moreover, that the people of the South are best situated to under- 
stand the negro and his problem, and can and will do more for 
him in a practical way, than theorists who live at a distance. It is 
a national burden which the whole nation must sympathetically 
bear, but the people of the South represent the direct remedial 
agent. 

F. W. Blackmar 



Russia's Message: The True World Import of the Revolution. 
By William English Walling. Illustrated. New York : 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1908. Pp. xviii+476. 
In the book before us the author has undertaken to make a 
plain statement of the present Russian situation, "omitting no fea- 
ture of first importance and relating all together as a single whole" 
( Preface, p. ix) . He writes not so much with a view to suggesting 
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what we can do for Russia, but rather from the view of what 
Russia has for the rest of the world. In this standpoint we may 
recognize a possibly exaggerated conception of Russia's place in 
modern history. In his attempt to put himself into "the most 
immediate contact with the inner ideas and spirit of the great strug- 
gle and to present this struggle to the reader as seen through the 
eyes of its leaders themselves," the author has, I think it may be 
fairly said, succeeded. 

This study of contemporary Russia begins with the great strike 
which was ended by the Czar's Manifesto of October 17, 1905, 
convening the first Duma. The method of treatment adopted is 
pre-eminently literary and expository. After devoting a few pages 
to an account of Russia as a field of great experiment, the task of 
drawing a clear picture of oppression by the Czar is undertaken in 
a most telling series of sketches of the Czar Nicholas himself, of 
how he governs; and his methods of slow massacre and relentless 
persecution. The Czar is directly arraigned for his share of 
responsibility in all the administrative violence which exists in 
Russia today. The reforms of Stolypin are characterized as "Prus- 
sian ;" autocracy's last hope is described as resting with the foreign 
bankers; and the people's enemies are exhibited as the Czar's allies. 

In Part III, entitled "Revolt," we have first a general character- 
ization of the Russian people, followed with a vivid description of 
how the peasants live, how they till the soil, how they are subjected 
to rack rent and to ruthless taxation, particular attention being 
given to the effects of the Emancipation Act of 1863 by which the 
serfs were changed "from slaves of the landlord to slaves of the 
state." 

The preparedness of the peasants for revolution and their belief 
in the beneficence of the Czar are conspicuous features of the Rus- 
sian situation at the time of the appearance of the Manifesto in 1905. 
These stand in sharp contrast to the bitter disappointment following 
the failure of the Duma, which set the village against the Czar by 
creating a new psychological atmosphere and new state of social 
mind ; and the subsequent sending of armies of revenge among the 
peasantry quickly turned the village against the Czar by substituting 
a state of war for a state of mind. 

In Part IV, "The Evolution of a New Nation," a graphic 
sketch is given of the electric effect of the Czar's Manifesto and the 
hopes it aroused for an immediate solution of Russia's social prob- 
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lem. The destruction of the unity so evoked was equally precipi- 
tate when the Czar, in response to the address of the first Duma, 
refused to consent to constitutional government by means of a 
responsible ministry. The several parties in the first and the second 
Duma and their subsequent policies are lucidly portrayed. The 
author takes a decidedly unfavorable view of the policies of the 
moderate constitutional democrats, headed by Milyoukov. 

In the closing chapters the social aspirations of workingman 
and peasant are again brought into the foreground. The leaders of 
the Russian social movement are credited with a high order, if not 
a new order, of altruism. Literary men, Marxian socialists, priests 
like Father Petrov, and other intellectuals, work side by side for 
the Revolution. 

In the opinion of the writer of this review the title selected by 
Mr. Walling for his book is not felicitous. There will be ample 
time to urge the import of Russian ideals upon the attention of the 
world after they have proven their efficacy for Russia. Meanwhile 
it remains doubtful whether Mr. Walling has given sufficient weight 
to the Malthusian doctrine of population and to the importance of 
private property in land as a motive for economic initiative in 
his consideration of Russia's elemental agrarian problem, to say 
nothing of his high aspirations for Russia's message. 

As a first-hand study of Russia this book is admirable; the 
author's acquaintance with the leaders of Russian thought and action 
is evidently extensive ; it is in no sense one-sided. The book deserves 
a wide circle of readers, both on account of the painstaking 
thoroughness with which the facts have been collected from first- 
hand sources and on account of its keen appreciation of Russian 
aspirations and ideals. 

Isaac A. Loos 

State University of Iowa 



Taine: historien et sociologue. By Paul Lacombe. Paris, 1909. 
Pp. 274. 

This, the thirty-eighth volume of the Bibliotheque Sociologique 
Internationale, is in a sense a sequel to the author's study "La 
psychologie des individus et des societes selon Taine, historien des 
litteratures," published in 1906. The later book is based upon an 
examination of Taine's twelve historical volumes which deal with 
mediaeval France, the Revolution, and nineteenth-century political 



